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would have nothing to do with his unworthy son and
his affairs.

We have seen that Mirabeau first interfered in the
quarrel between his parents as his father's agent. His
zeal had been so great as to provoke his mother to fire
a pistol at his head. Then he had as warmly espoused
the cause of his "loved and respected Mama" against
" the hypocritical tyranny " of her husband. Next he
had not been ashamed, as the representative of the
Marquis, to assist in the public exposure of his mother's
frailties. To change sides a third time must, it might
seem, have been impossible for the most brazen effrontery.
Yet on his return from Provence, Mirabeau not only
declared himself once more the partisan of Madame de
Mirabeau, but was also able to persuade her to allow
him to retain the greater part of a loan of 21,000 livres
raised on the estate, the life-interest in which she had
recovered. He was thus, for the first time in his life
and for the last, until he concluded his treaty with the
court, in possession of a considerable sum of ready
money. He wasted nothing by paying his debts, but
took expensive lodgings, and began to live the life of a
man of pleasure and fashion.

We must pass rapidly over the next six years, in
order that some space may be left for those two during
which the biography of Mirabeau is little else than the
history of the French Revolution.

In 1783 his faculties were fully developed, his
character formed, nor did his political principles alter
between 1783 and 1789. The abolition of feudalism
and of privilege, complete toleration, civil liberty and
equality, limited monarchy with representative institu-